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Pwr third of the wing. If deliberate in 
| your movements, the queen will not, 
become nervous, nor will she be aware 
she has been meddled with, no scent 
| of the fingers will be left on either her 
| wings or body, and no commotion 
An Important Hint.—The Chicago | created in the hive. 
Times, in an extended notice of a 
recent publication entitled ‘ Food 
Frauds,” speaks as follows of ‘ glu- 
cose mixed with a little of the honey 
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Bees and Honey.—We feel highly 
gratified at the general favor our new 


book, entitled *‘ Bees and 4 
Its test is one Honey,” is 


SEMI-MONTHLY—The first and third numbersot | Produced by the bees : . 
eifth month, at $1.00 a year,in advance. | of difficulty and the best way is to be- 


MONTHLY—The first number of each month, at | ware of the neat glass jar bearing the 


50 cents a year, in advance. 


1 Any person sending a club of six is entitled | trade-mark of a New York or Chicago 
to an extra copy (like the clab) sent s any address | dealer, and to buy the tin pails or 
desired. Sample copies furnished free. common fruit-cans with the name of 

the producer on the vessel.” We 

have time-and-again advised bee- 
keepers to label their honey packages 
Entered at Chicago post office as second class matter. | with an attractive label, giving their 
| name and address, and also simple di- 

rections for liquefying the honey 
when it becomes granulated. It isan 
important matter, and in the near 
future the name of the producer will 
417| sell the honey when no assurance of 





George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 


Postage to Europe 50 cents extra. 
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meeting. The following, from §. A. 
Knapp, LL.D., Dean of the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College, is one among many 
of similar import: ‘‘ Your very excel- 
lent work on bees and honey is at 
hand. I have examined it with some 
care, and find it an exceedingly valu- 
able contribution to the science of bee- 
keeping.” 


Illinois Industrial University.—We 
have received the elaborate and neatly 
printed Catalogue and Circular of the 
Illinois Industrial University, for 
1881-82. This University was estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Uni- 
ted States, the State of Llinois, and 
Champaign County, and ranks among 
the best in the country, with a full 
and able Faculty, and its corps of lec- 
turers and instructors cannot be ex- 
celled. The number matriculating as 
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tanical queries in the BEE JouRNAL. 





@ We are in receipt of the Annual 
Catalogue of Columbia Vetetinary 
College and School of Contparative 
Medicine, New York City. The Faec- 
ulty embraces a list of twenty-th 
_ learned professors and lecturers, sopiie 
|of whom are scientists of naffonal 
reputation. 
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Foreign and Domestic Crop Prospects. 





Reports of a most encouraging 
character come from all sections of 
the United States. Wheat, although 
a trifle less in acreage, is far above 
the average in quality and yield, and 
orn, oats, potatoes, etc., never prom- 
ised better. A dispatch from Sedg- 
wick county, Kans., dated June 26, 
says: ‘* Two-thirds of the 100,000 
acres of wheat in this county has been 
cut and is now in shock. Theaverage 
yield will be unprecedently large, and 
of the finest quality. Farmers declare 
they never saw such fine grain. Many 
fields will yield thirty to forty bushels to 
the acre. The acreage of corn, nearly 
130,000 acres, is growing rapidly and 
is very promising. Such other crops 
as potatoes, oats and barley all prom- 
ise more than the ordinary yield.” 
And not only is this true of most of 
the grain-producing districts, but in 
the river valleys, where floods and 
overflows prevailed so disastrously ear- 
lier in the season, a most bountiful 
yield of cotton, corn, etc., is probable. 
As we stated last week, there is now 
every prospect of a fully satisfactory 
honey yield from nearly all portions of 
our country. Despite the unusually 
late frosts, fruit will not be such an 
utter failure as many predicted. Itis 
really too bad that the ‘ croakers ”’— 
the human ogres who are always 
harping of hard times and ruin to 
come—those who are not content 
with feeling gloomy themselves, but 
must persuade others to view only the 
darkest side of everything—should be 
disappointed in their predictions. We 
have for several weeks counseled our 
readers to look on the brighter side; 
that the gloom was only the precursor 
of better things coming, and we know 
all will join in rejoicing over the 
fruition of our hopes. With the com- 
paratively few disappointed ones we 
sincerely sympathize, as well as with 
those who have been ruined in the 
tornado’s path. It will be a melan- 
choly satisfaction to them that they 
are xceptions. 


giaMr. A. Pettigrew, in the London, 

‘ung., Journal of Horticulture, of June 
14, gives the following gloomy picture 
of bee-keeping there this season : 


If all the districts of England areas 
unfavorable for bees at present as 
that of Cheshire, feeding—vigorous 
feeding—should be considered the 
most important duty of the apiarist. 
Hives are very full of bees, and large 
hives well filled with bees require 
much food—at least a winebottle full 
of syrup each every day. Indeed, 





that is hardly enough to keep a hive 
ee | forty thousand bees in 
health and prosperity if no field pick- 
ings are obtained. The season here 
has been so unfavorable that drones 
have been killed as soon as born in 
hives not vigorously fed. All young 
bee-keepers should know that colo- 
nies on the point of swarming require 
a great amount of food, and that if 
the pinch of starvation is felt the bees 
are much discouraged, lose their bal- 
ance, and for the time being abandon 
the idea of swarming. 


It is also reported from England 
that their crop prospects are of a 
gloomy nature. There has_ been 
neither sun nor warmth, and in many 
districts torrents of rain have fallen. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the 
demand from England this year, for 
American food supplies, will be very 
great. The outlook everywhere for 
American farmers and bee-keepers is 
very good, both as regards yield and 
prices, and continued prosperity is al- 
most guaranteed. 


‘almost Persuaded.”—We devote 
much space this week to the discus- 
sion of Mr. Blow’s interesting paper, 
‘* A Bee-Keeper’s Experience in the 
East,” read before the British Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, on May 10th. 
Mr. Cowan’, it will be observed, was 
very grateful to Mr. Blow, for his 
pluck in going to Cyprus, to divide 
with America (for the credit of Eng- 
land and English bee-keepers) the 
honor of having seen Cyprian bees 
in their native haunts, and studying 
their habits and disposition at home, 
and to satisfy Mr. Cowan that there 
was really an American in the Island 
of Cyprus in charge of and success- 
fully manipulating a Cyprian apiary. 
While Americans will go down in 
sackcloth and ashes because the gen- 
tleman ‘“ does not think it is right for 
them to have everything their own 
way,” the world will rejoice that Mr. 
Cowan is at last ‘*‘ almost persuaded ”’ 
that all of Messrs. Jones’ and Ben- 
ton’s letters about their Cyprian 
apiary is not mere bombast ; and what 
a consolation it will be to those gen- 
tlemen that he at last is convinced! 
Gloria in excelsis. We are, however, 
pleased to observe that Mr Blow 
neither assumed that it required much 
pluck nor great self-sacrifice, to visit 
Cyprus after Mr. Benton had been a 
two years’ resident there, and had 
surmounted all the obstacles, so that 
a quiet study of the Cyprian and 
Syrian bees, in Americanized frame 
hives, was a comparative pastime and 
luxury. 








The Cultivation of Honey Locust. 





The Nebraska Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing valuable instructions regard- 
ing the planting and treatment of 
honey locust for hedges : 

The secret in hedge-growing of any 
kind, is well directed care and atten- 
tion during the first three or four 

ears, and if this be given to honey 
ocust it will make a hedge every 
time. The plants must be good ones, 
vigorous and thrifty—and should be 
about the same size together, and not 
plant small and large ones promiscu- 
ously. Before setting, make the 
round along the line rich and mel- 
ow. After setting out the row must 
be cultivated and kept clean until the 
hedge is matured or finished. Let 
the plants | go the first year undis- 
turbed, and then cut them down with- 
in three inches of the ground; the 
second year, seven inches from the 
round; third year, twelve inches; 
ourth year, twenty-five inches ; sixth 
year, thirty-three inches; and the 
seventh year, height desired for fence. 
This takes seven years, but the fence 
is good after the fourth year. 


In view of the increasing destruc- 
tion ef our forests, and the great cost 
of fencing material, any substitute 
for good fences will be eagerly sought 
after by the thoughtful farmer. Osage 
orange has been extensively tried 
and experimented with, but it fails to 
fill the bill, there being many very 
objectionable features about it, chief 
among which are itsinability to stand 
excessive cold winters ; but the honey 
locust is free from this objection. As 
an attractive hedging nothing can ex- 
cel it in appearance, and certainly 
nothing is easier of cultivation. When 
allowed to grow in tree form it be- 
comes a beautiful shade tree, and the 
timber is among the most valuable. 
For honey-producing it stands among 
the best, and bee-keepers will do well 
to alternate the honey locust with 
linden and tulip tree or poplar, as it 
comes into bloom before the linden, 
and isa more certain producer, though 
not so bountiful. Bee-keepers should 
liberally ornament their grounds with 
it, and try its virtues for hedging. 





«> Our new location, No. 9235 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 





@@ Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise weighing less than 8 02. 
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Bees from Syria and Cyprus. 





The following is the discussion on 
this subject at the British Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, after the reading of 
the paper by Mr. T. B. Blow, entitled 
‘“* A bee-keeper’s experience in the 
East,” which will be found on page 
$27, and is taken from the British Bee 
Journal for June. 


In answer to a member Mr. Blow 
said that he attributed the smallness 
of the Cyprian bees to their breeding 
in old combs continually. He thought 
the bees would develop by the culture 
of this country, from the fact that the 
queens were not small. Some of the 
queens that he sent out were small 
owing to long confinement in their 
hives. The Cyprian and Syrian 

ueens are not quite so jarge as our 
English queens. The people in Cyprus 
do not remove the old comb for years, 
simply removing the back combs only. 


The Rev. T. Sissons said he thought 
Cyprians were the handsomest bees 
we had in the world. They were not 
only remarkably handsome but cheer- 
ful. 'Their notions of meum and tuum 
were rather peculiar. They seemed 
to have proper notions of meum ; they 
defend meum with remarkable cour- 
age. He was afraid they were not 
bees for a clergyman to keep, as their 
notions of tuwn were ee 2 aged 
vague. They were thoroughl e- 
moralized ; they went out, got all they 
could, and gave up nothing. He had 
been working with them for about 
two years, and he found no increase 
of size. The queens were about the 
same size; and the workers did not 


increase. Nor did he think, judging 
by their appearance, were they likely 
to increase. They appeared to be 


uite different from the Ligurians. 

ut he found them excellent workers, 
working early and late, and in all 
weathers; they propolized with wax. 
With regard to their tempers he was 
bound to say that you must under- 
stand them if you are to manage them. 
They were like some people whom he 
knew, who, provided they are well 
managed, were the best of friends ; 
bit if you tread on their favorite corn 
they are awkward to deal with. These 
Cyprian bees must be approached in 
& peculiar way. In the first place, 
smoke does not appear to affect them ; 
in fact he had given up the attempt 
to approach them with smoke ; the 
law of strong attachment to meum 
came out there. If, instead of using 
smoke, you sprinkle a little water 
and sugar, that diverted their atten- 
tion. He found that they were more 
troublesome toward the end of the 
year than at the commencement; they 
seemed to be specially indignant then 
to any one taking away the property 
which they had accumulated; he 
rather admired them for it. He 
thought that the Cyprian bee was 
well worthy of culture in this country. 
During the present summer he in- 
pended to goin for more of the Cyprian 

s. 


In answer to a member Mr. Blow 


large stacks, and the spaces in front 
between the cylinders were cemented 
with mud; a2 small hole was pierced 
at the bottom of each cylinder, and 
through this hole the bees entered. 
They had no alighting-board. There 
was a great difference between the 
Syrian and Holy Land bee,—a much 
greater difference than between 
Syrian and Cyprian themselves. The 
latter were, in his opinion, almost 
identical, and really did not deserve 
to be treated as a distinct variety. 
But there wasa marked difference be- 
tween the Holy Land bees and the 
ae, the Holy Land bee bein 
differently shaded, and very muc 
more downy. There was a great dif- 
ference between the Cyprians, the 
Syrians, and the Ligurians; the 
Ligurians were much more robust 
than the two former. With regard to 
the increase in size, he thought that 
a couple or three years’ experience 
was not sufficient. A decrease in 
size has probably been going on for 
many generations—he eo for a 
thousand years; although we give 
them better combs we could not ex- 
pect them to increase at once. In 
transferring his hives he had to use a 
hammer and chisel to break up the 
clay cylinders, therefore they could 
—— the bees oe slightly irri- 
tated. He found it was useless to 
smoke them; but when he used one 
of those vaporizers, and well sprayed 
every bee in the hive, then he rarely 
gotasting. The Cyprian and Syrian 

ueens were much more lively than 
the English queens. In the first 
twenty or thirty colonies that he 
transferred the operation took place 
in the open air, he found the queens 
were not always in the hive, though 
they had evidently been there a 
recently; he was certain they too 

flight, because he caught the queen in 
one case as she was flying. After 
that he removed them into a rvom 
and transferred them there. 

The Rev. T. Sissons said the Cyp- 
rian bees were more sociable if they 
were put in company with some other 
hives. Where a hive was allowed to 
stand alone the bees were much more 
wild than those which were found in 
company with others. They are 
something like ourselves in this re- 
spect—in society we were more amia- 
ble than men who dwelt in the woods. 

Mr. Blow said that from the little 
he saw of the bees in Cyprus he 
thought there Was no doubt they were 
much larger than our English bees, 
and much stronger on the wing. 
There was, too, a. marvelous amount 
of honey in their hives. The way 
they flew out in the morning and 
came in loaded quite impressed one 
with their superiority. There was no 
doubt that the queens were far mare 
prolific. 

Mr. Cheshire, being called upon for 
a few remarks on the subject, said 
that he was afraid his experience 
would not help any one. The first 
Cyprian queen that came into his 

ossession was in a diseased or in- 
jured condition ; it had been origin- 
ally the property of Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Jackson told him that Cyprian 
bees did not hold to their combs so 





Said the cylinders were packed in 





strongly as others. Certainly he 
found that statement perfectly true 
with regard to the queen; she was 
blown off the comb—while he had one 
of the combs out of the hive—no 
fewer than four times. Besides, she 
was found outside the hive four times. 
With q+ to the remark about 
the size, his experience lay in an op- 
posite direction as to the queen; this 
queen never weighed more than the 
average English one. Mr. Benton 
sent him a Cyprian queen, and she 
did not weigh more than the average 
English worker, being small in the 
abdomen her bees were small. With 
regard to the size of the bee, he was 
inclined to think that they were likel 
to fall into a mistake on that point. 
There was an idea current that if 
they increased the size of the bee they 
were increasing its usefulness or 
fruitfulness. These two qualities, or’ 
ideas, did not necessarily run together. 
They must bear in mind that the 
carrying power of an animal was not 
in proportion to cube or square of its 
measurements. —— they took 
a horse and increased its size, so that 
it stood ten feet instead of five, they 
would have a horse which, upon 
mathematical grounds, would have 
only half the relative power. All who 
were acquainted with the laws of con- 
struction knew perfectly well that if 
they increased the hight ofa building 
they must increase the strength of 
the under parts, or they would not be 
able to support it. If they increased 
the size of the bee they did not in- 
crease its — a, The 
bee visited an enormous number of 
blooms, and if age had a large num- 
ber of bees of a smaller size you had 
really a larger number capable of 
visiting a larger number of blooms, 
and a more honey 
— than in the case of a large 
e gathering relatively a smaller 
quantity of honey in proportion to its 
size. He thought it had been shown 
that the social bees were smaller, and 
that those bees who lived by them- 
selves were very much bigger. The 
first Cyprian queen, as he had said 
was injured, and one had no po 
upon which to forma judgment. The 
next Cyprian geeen showed some re- 
markable peculiarities she came 
from the north of the island ; the bees 
she bred were not so bright in color as 
those bred by the first one. He had 
had four; they constantly raised 
ueen-cells, and the bees evidently 
destroyed their own queen. The 
third queen, which he got from the 
north of the island of Cyprus, raised 
bees ofa dark color. This last queen 
sent by Mr. Benton was going on 
fairly well. She was extremely small, 
her bees were small though bright. 
with regard to the tempers, the queen 
the third in number that came into 
is possession) had raised bees that 
were not generally irritable, but if 
they were disturbed they were furious 
beyond expression. On one occasion, 
when he transferred a swarm from 
one hive to the other, he was stung at 
least a hundred times during the 
operation; they were utterly uncon- ’ 
trollable; yet these bees previous! 
had been easily handled. They poems 
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that bees were sometimes in an irri- 
table condition without obvious cause. 
The third Cyprian queen that he got 
was sent by’ Mr. Abbott, who had 
written to say that she was nota pure 
Cyprian, though he (the speaker) was 
absolutely certain it was the same 
queen, because she was constantly be- 
fore his eyes ; she was the same queen 
that was brought to the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, and Mr, Abbott must 
have been mistaken in his judgment. 
He should like to ask Mr. Blow 
whether he saw in Cyprus any diverg- 
ence or variety in color in the bees 
in one hive. Among the Ligurians 
there was certainly variety; at any 
rate, there was a great amount of 
difference between the color of the 
bees with his own queen. She did 
not breed evenly colored bees like the 
majority of Ligurians; they shaded 
in perceptible gradation, and he was 
inclined to think that they had not 
the pure species that some people im- 
agined. 

Mr. Walker said that he had read 
something on the subject of the size 
of bees, and it was a question that 
should be sifted out. Mr. Cheshire 
had said that those who knew mathe- 
matics would concur with the remark 
that they ought to be careful in in- 
creasing the size of the bee in order to 

et additional profit. If they increased 
he hight of a horse to ten feet they 
might not get more strength, but if 
they increased the horse to the same 
apm as Jumbo, they would 

ave more strength. He should like 


to see the subject pursued and thought | 


out. 

Mr. Walker, having to fnifil an- 
other engagement, vacated the chair, 
which was thereafter filled by the 
Rev. E. Bartrum, who proceeded to 
say that with regard to the greater 
fecundity of the Syrian queen there 
was of course a tendency to extol the 
virtues of all new races. He did not 
think that they could arrive at any re- 
liable information on the subject 
until they had tried repeated experi- 
ments, such as those Mu Cowan had 
conducted, who kept a large number 
of his reserved queens and bred from 
queens not more than two years old, 
and the results were satisfactory. 
The moment it was found that a 
queen was not prolific, it was re- 
moved. It wasonly by carefully test- 
ing them in that way that they could 
arrive at any conclusion as to the 
prolificness or fecundity of the Ligur- 
lan or Cyprian bee. 

Mr. blow said with regard to those 
bees which had been brought from 
the north of the island of Cyprus, he 
might say that the bees he got from a 


village on the mountains at the north | removed the pollen. 





obtained at another village, which 
was at a much lower level, being only 
a few miles from the sea. There was 
one more point he should have 
touched upon, that was, that the 
Cyprian and Syrian bees, especially 
the Cyprian bees, were much in- 
fested with a bee parasite (Braula 
ceca). One or two persons had writ- 
ten to know what was the matter; 
one remarked that the queen had 
three bumps on her. Mr. Cowan had 
said he took twenty-three specimens 
of the parasite from aqueen. With 
regard to what had been said about 
meum and tuum, the Syrian bees were 
much more courageous in defense of 
their hives; they did not allow the 
black bees to alight on the hive, and 
they fly at them on the alighting 
board. Anyone alighting there was 
seized at once, and on all sides the 
black bees got worsted. 

Mr. Cheshire said that the variety 
or variation in color of which he had 
spoken seemed to illustrate Mr. Blow’s 
experience. Those bees which came 
from the north of the island were 
darker than the bees bred from the 

ueens hailing from further east. 

‘hat circumstance showed that they 
should not be too hasty in judging as 
to what were pure and not pure 
Cyprian bees. 

The Chairman said that he bought 
some bees in the autumn from a dis- 
tance of about five miles from his 
house. He found that they were as 
black as they could be, yet every bee 
in his immediate neighborhood had 
evidently some Ligurian blood. 
Therefore, if they had perfectly black 


bees about five miles from his house, | 


surely in Cyprus there would be some 
diversity of color. 

The Rey. T. Sissons said his experi- 
ence was that the Cyprian queens 
were small, but what they lacked in 
size they made up in spirit. There 
was a man going to prove that all the 
great things in this earth were done 
by little men. While the Cyprian 
bees were small, they were wonder- 
fully vivacious and prolific. 

In answer to Mr. Peel (the Secre- 
tary), Mr. Blow said that when the 

ueens arrived in England, at first 
they were a little smaller, but no 
sooner did they arrive than they be- 
gan to raise brood. He believed in 
one or two cases they bred in the 
hive on the voyage, the bees traveling 
in the wooden boxes, 

Mr. Cheshire having asked a ques- 
tion in reference to the Syrian and 
English queens depositing their brood 
in patches in combs, Mr. Blow re- 
plied that he thought in the case of 
the Cyprians and Syrians, the bees 
Ie thought that 


of the island were very much darker| was one point brought out by their 


than any others he saw. 


He made a| gnawing powers, being able to remove 


remark to Mr. Benton that he had | the pollen readily. They found large 
some bees darker than the average of | patches, not a single cell being with- 


his Cyprian bees, but he (Mr. Blow) 
thought in all cases they were bred 
evenly. He did not find any bees 
that were very yellow with bees that 
were very dark; they were all dark. 
It was curious to note that the bees 
obtained at this village, which was 
nearly 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, were darker than those which he 





| 





out brood, while in the case of the 
English bees they found that pollen 
was left in some of the cells. He 


thought, however, in the case of the 
Cyprians and Syrians, the pollen was 
removed also. 

Mr. Cowan said hag | were much 
obliged to Mr. Blow for hi 


paper. 


s excellent 
It was very plucky of Mr. 





Blow to go out to Cyprus, and he was 
glad he had done so for the credit of 
England and English bee-keepers. 
He (Mr. Cowan) did not think it was 
quite right for the Americans to have 
everything their own way. He had 
begun rather to doubt the existence 
of the Cyprian apiary. But he was 
glad to hear that Mr. Blow had met 
Mr. Benton, and that he was all right 
over there. With regard to the size 
of the Cyprian bees, they would re- 
member some years ago he tried to 
get a larger breed of bees; and had 
foundation from America, with four 
and a half cells to the inch, and the 
bees certainly got larger; but he did 
not find that they were better than 
the ordinary-sized bee, in fact it made 
good what Mr. Cheshire had stated, 
that it was not the larger-sized bee 
which was the most productive. With 
regard to the Cyprian queens he had 
afew from Mr. Blow, and his (Mr. 
Cowan’s) experience was rather 
curious with them. Wishing to test 
the prolificness of the queens, he took 
away comb after comb and gave them 
empty combs, and he found as fast as 
he put in the combs, they were filled 
with eggs ; they seemed most prolific. 
He noticed that the bees were much 
smaller than our English bees. Last 
week he had a very curious accident 
to one of the hives. Every comb was 
well filled with brood, and the queen 
was laying beautifully. On Friday 
morning he found the queen dead on 
the alighting-board. He opened the 
hive and found queen-cells on almost 
everyframe. That was his experi- 
ence with came in raising queen- 
cells ; he could not account at all for 
the destruction of the queen as she 
appeared most prolific, but there was 
no doubt:she was destroyed. The 
queens were very lively, and he found 
some difficulty in dealing with them; 
they were small, and run about all 
over the place, and it was difficult to 
find them. If you had got them ona 
frame they would perhaps drop off on 
to the frames below; so that those 
who had Cyprian queens he would ad- 
vise to carefully watch them. He 
wrote to Mr. Blow asking if he had 
noticed that the bees were covered 
with Braula ceca. Three out of four 
queens had them; one of them had 
twenty-three. He found that the 
Peet cage, which he had been lately 
using, was most suitable for the work 
of introducing. He had himself not 
had one failure in introducing them. 
You merely put the queen and a few 
workers into the cage and place the 
cage on the comb, not pressing it into 
the comb, but merely putting it on 
over some honey. The bees make 
their way into it in twenty-four hours, 
liberating the queen themselves. He 
was sufficiently sanguine as to suc- 
cess, or else he should not have tried 
them with such valuable queens. 

A member having asked how long 
the work took after the colony was 
deprived of the old queen, Mr. Cowan 
said that he deprived the colony of 
the old queen and examined them 
next day, and he found in every case 
the queen was liberated by the next 
day. There was some candy in the 
cage, for the queen and bees to eat if 
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they required it ; but the bees having 
to work their way through their comb, 
he thought, made them take to the 
queen. He concluded by saying he 
would have much pleasure in propos- 
ing a vote of thanks to Mr. Blow for 
his most interesting Paver. and also 
for the trouble he had taken to visit 
Cyprus, and enlighten them on the 
way to manage the Cyprian bee. 

Mr. Jackson seconded the motion, 
remarking that not only the Associa- 
tion but the whole community were 
greatly indebted to Mr. Blow for the 
perseverance and energy he had dis- 
payed in bringing a colony of the 

— bees to this country. 

‘he motion was unanimously agreed 
to, the Chairman remarking that they 
were indebted to the Secretary, Mr. 
Peel, for introducing such a useful 
aaa as Mr. Blow to the Associa- 

ion. 

Mr. Blow replied, observing that he 
had not lost more than twenty per 
cent. of the colonies on the road home. 
He had seen Mr. Benton’s apiary, 
and what had been said about it in 
the American bee papers was quite 
true ; he had avery largeapiary there, 
having a large house and grounds for 
its management. With regard to 

ueen -cells, Mr. Benton had told him 
that he frequently saw as many as 
fifty or sixty queen-cells raised from 
one colony. 

Mr. Peel said one great advantage 
of the present discussion was that it 
elicited subjects for future papers, 
and he should be glad to hear that 
any of the gentlemen present were 
going to give a paper next month. 

Mr. Stewart proposed a vote of 
thanks to the two gentlemen who had 
occupied the chair. Mr. Glennie 
seconded the motion. He said that 
Mr. Walker some years ago had made 
some experiments on himself with a 
view of ascertaining if it were possi- 
ble to become inoculated with the 
sting of a bee; he had allowed him- 
self to be stung a hundred times. He 
had the same experience as Mr. 
Walker, that the sting of the bee did 
not hurt one so much when he has 
been inoculated. 

Mr. Sissons said it would render 
the shows more attractive if an addi- 
tion to the oe were given for the 
best examples of &%, rian, Ligurian, 
and black bees. rere were some 
prizes for the handsomest queen in 
the department. He mentioned that 
the sting of the Cyprian bee was much 
pare painful than that of the English 

e. 
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for the same, theft, and any person 
guilty of such action is liable to crim- 
inal proceedings the same as though 
he had stolen goods to the amount of 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Clipping Queen’s Wing.—The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist gives the following 
on this subject : 


It has been asserted that it injures 
the queen to have her wings clipped. 
This 1s not true. Structurally, the 
wing is very simple; it consists of a 
thin membrane, spread over veins 
which are firm, and consists of a dou- 
ble tube, one inside the other. The 
inner tube carries the air, and the 
outer the blood to nourish the wing. 
Clipping has been practiced by many 
of our best apiarists for years, and no 
one has detected the least harm from 
it. Ants do the same thing by their 
oo, and for the same purpose. 

he advantage of this practice is 
great. There is no —o of losing a 
colony. The bees will come forth 
from the hive, and the queen will, as 
usual, attempt to follow, but is un- 
able to go with the swarm. The bees 
will generally cluster, — they 
may not; and as soon as they find 
that the queen is missing, will go 
back to the hive. The — may get 
so far from the hive that she cannot 
return, but this is the loss of the 
queen, and is far less than the loss of 
a strong colony. In five cases out of 
six the queen will return all right. 

This practice not only saves bees, 
but time as well. The hiving of 
swarms is often a great task, and 
when they alight, as they sometimes 
do, at the very top of a tall tree, it is 
well nigh impossible. This matter 
becomes still more serious when 
several colonies come forth at once. 
They often cluster all together, and 
the trouble of separation and proper] 
hiving them is great. If the queen’s 
wing is clipped, all of this is saved. 
One has only to go to the front of the 
hive, and as the queen comes forth, 
which is usually late in the exit, pick 
her up and put her in a cage; a tum- 
bler turned over her in the new hive 
will do. Next remove the old hive 
a few feet temporarily, and put the 
new hive containing the queen on the 
old stand. It is well to fill the new 
hive with foundation, and to add one 
frame of brood, in all stages, from the 
old hive. The bees will soon come to 
the new hive, and when all have 
entered, the new hive may be put in 
the desired place, and the old one re- 
turned to its old stand. At nightfall, 
liberate the queen, and all is done. If 
it is desired to prevent any further 
swarming, we have only to examine 
the old hive, now nearly empty of 
bees, and destroy all of the queen 
cells but one, which should always be 
the largest. Ih this way hiving takes 
but a small amount of time and labor. 

The best time to clip the queen’s 
wing is when she commences laying. 
As soon as eggs are seen in the worker 
cells, which will be about eight days 
after the queen leaves the cell, we 


=|are few bees, and it is eas 
her. 





should clip the queen, as then there 
to find 
If the wing is clip before 
likely she may 


there are eggs, ver 
he queen only 


not have mated. 
mates on the wing. 

Until one has had some experience, 
the clipping better be done in-doors, 
before a window ; if the queen escapes 
there will be no danger of losing her. 
She will fly to the window, and is 
easily caught. Catch the queen by 
the wings with the right hand, and 
let her feet rest on the left hand, tak- 
ing care not to press her abdomen. 
She will not use her sting. With one 
of the fingers of the left hand, on 
which she is now resting, press down 
on her feet, so as to hold her. Then 
take a pair of small scissors, held in 
the now liberated right hand, and 
carefully cut off about one-third of 
one of the front wings. As the queen 
is resting on her feet, there will be 
little danger of cutting them. For 
years we have always clipped all of 
our queens, and have experienced 
only advantage. We could not think 
of keeping bees, and not practice this 
method. 





Title to Fugitive Swarms.—The 
Philadelphia Record gives the follow- 
ing item relating to the capture and 
ownership of fugitive swarms of bees, 
which we reprint, as it is a question 
often brought up by bee-keepers : 


Magistrate Krickbaum’s knowledge 
of the law was put to the test one day 
last week to determine an ownership 
of a swarm of bees that settled ona 
tree near the house of Mrs. haa 
on Chew street, Germantown. The 
busy honeymakers were hived by Mrs. 
Flanagan after a fruitless attempt to 
find their owner. At this juncture, 
John Taylor appenes® _ the scene 
claimed the s as the propert of 
his father-in-law, and proceeded to 


Yitake them away bodily. The bees 


objected to this procedure, and gave 
Taylor such a warm reception that he 
beat a hasty retreat. He soon after 
succeeded in enticing them into a 
thicket and carried them away. Then 
Mrs. Flanagan sought legal advice 
and obtained a warrant for Taylor’s 
arreston the charge of larceny, the 
law saying that ownership in swarm- 
ing bees is vested in the original pos- 
sessor Only so long as he can kee 
them in sight. The affair was settle 
by Taylor surrendering the bees. 





Absconding Swarms.—The Califor- 
nia Apiculturist remarks as follows on 
this subject: 


The great number of absconding 
swarms in this section of country are 
remarkable—never has there been so 
many known before. One man in- 
forms us that he has captured 32, 
another 20, another 13, and many 
others various numbers. These have 
been captured mostly by placing hives 
and boxes out upon the sides of the 
mountains or in tree tops. One gen- 
tleman says that he had a number of 
hives piled up near his house; his at- 
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tention was called to a few bees, 
cleaning out a hive; the next day 
about 11 o’clock, a swarm came and 
took possession of the samehive. He 
was poy | of the opinion that the 
bees seen there the day previous were 
members of the same swarm, and who 
were in search of a dwelling in which 
to move, and were cleaning house 
when first discovered. The same 
thing was noticed several times with 
like results. 

In Los Angeles, a man who had a 
number of empty hives sitting around 
on his premises had 20 or more of 
them occupied by runaways, who, re- 
gardless of the city bee ordinance, 
took up their abode in the city of the 
angels, and will undoubtedly contest 
their right pointedly with the cit 
dads, should they get after them wit 
a writ of ouster. e cannot account 
for so many, other than apiarists gen- 
erally are discouraged on account of 
the unfavorable outlook and neglect 
their bees, which they should not do. 


Antirrhinums and Bees.—The Rural 
Canadian says : 


It is stated recently by naturalists 
that bumble-bees prefer obtaining 
honey from Antirrhinums, in prefer- 
ence to any other flowers, in which 
they have a monopoly over other bees, 
by a curious provision in the tubes of 
the corollas. They sit on andcling 
to the lower lip of the blossom, which 
bends down by the weight of the bee 
and makes an a hrough which 
the insect thrusts its head and takes 
er of the honey. The honey 

ee and other insects are not heavy 
enough to open the entrance. The 
bumble-bee appears to be aware of 
this advantage, and flies at once to 
the Antirrhinums, to the neglect of 
other flowers which other insects may 
have previously visited. A writer in 
the Garden says that the old flowers 
open more easily than — ones, 
and that while he had found that a 
weight of twenty graing was required 
to open the flowers,fonly three or 
four grains would bend the lower lip 
of some older ones. 





Bee-Keeping in Maine.—The Home 
Farm remarks as follows : 
Why should we not be a honey-pro- 


ducing state? There are thousands 
of pounds of honey daily going to 





waste during the honey season for 


want of bees to gather it ; and we are 
— all the honey possible 
until 

every honey plant ever 


its time. 
row on account of what is left uncol- 


lected to-day. The quantity of bees 
is not the only thing we want, we 
want every bee toexercise its greatest 
How are we to 
arrive at this? Not in the box-hive 
and the bees left almost without care 
summer and winter, which is the case, 
I think, with nine-tenths of the bees 
within a radius of twenty miles of the 
We want the eprovennents 

ty) 


storing capacity. 


writer. 
that 
woul 


ertain to the business. 


we have bees enough to visit 

} Y day, as the 
day’s harvest is lost unless taken in 
There is no more to-mor- 


day with the old wooden plow and 
other tools of that day—no one. Such 
things are superseded ¥ other and 
better implements. So the box hive 
should be discarded and its place sup- 
plied by the best movable frame hive. 
....-NOw rally, all who are interested 
in bee-culture and let us see if we 
cannot drive out this fancy, put-up- 
stuff called honey, with which the 
market is glutted and which is a 
shame and disgrace to the name, and 
fill its place with good, nice, pure 
honey not made with hands. 


Honey and Bee Shows in Wales.— 
Speaking of the late bee and honey 
show in Cardiff, Wales, the London 
Journal of Horticulture says : 





The displays and lectures in the bee 
tent excited considerable interest, 
and proved a great feature of attrac- 
tion in the show ground. Bee-keep- 
ing in Wales is ina most primitive 
state. With few exceptions the resi- 
dents are entirely ignorant of modern 
and improved methods. Great super- 
stition prevails, and in many cases 
visitors to the Exhibition left the bee 
tent with the impression of the expert 
possessing some supernatural powers 
over the bees. Great difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining bees for 
lecturing purposes, the owners con- 
sidering it an omen of ill luck to sell 
them. One lady asserted that an 
equivalent to the value of the bees 
must be givenin corn, and another 
could receive nothing save cheese 
made in Glamorganshire. These 
difficulties were, however, overcome 
by the kindly influence of Mr. A. 
Pettigrew of the Castle Gardens, Car- 
diff, himself an advanced bee-keeper, 
who was most assiduous in his labors 
to promote the success of the Ex- 
hibition. The Cardiff local Com- 
mittee and the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Pettigrew for his kind assistance 
in ee ge the success of this de- 

artment of the show. Mr. 8. J. 

aldwin acted as expert. The Rev. 
H. R. Peel, Mr. T. W. Cowan, and 
Mr. J. M. Hooker were in attendance 
during the show to give advice and 
assistance to the many hundreds of 
visitors who sought information upon 
the subject. 





Practical Suggestions on Bee-Cul- 
ture.—Under this heading the Chi- 
cago Herald gives the following : 


There are many people who own a 
few colonies of bees and seldom, if 
ever, realize anything from them, 
while with a little exertion and study 
they might be made a source of great 
pleasure and profit. In the first 

lace, no person should ever expect to 
be successful with bees who is not 
willing to give the subject a reasona- 
ble amount of time and careful study. 
The most successful bee-keepers are 
lovers of nature and have a fondness 
for these little marvels of industry. 
Those who would be successful with 
bees must always be ready in the 





think of going to farming to- 


wants. Hence the neglectful, heed- 
less and indolent are as sure to fail in 
apiculture as in ¢ “4 other calling. 

he inducements to bee-keeping are 
numerous; it affords a most pleasura- 
ble and healthful recreation for a per- 
son whose business or profession is 
confining. 





Cook’s Manual. — Concerning this 
excellent Manual of the Apiary of 
which the ninth thousand has just 
been issued. the Home Farm says: 


Having either read in full or ex- 
amined very carefully all the Ameri- 
can bee books that have been pub- 
lished during the past 25 years, and 
1aving the most of them in our 
library, we can say most unhesitat- 
ingly that the best book on the sub- 
mg of practical bee-keeping is that 

y Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, and known as 
the ‘‘ Manual of the Apiary.” The 
work has been revised, enlarged and 
mostly rewritten to adapt it to the 
results of the latest scientific investi- 
gations, and the best practical deduc- 
tions upon the intricate and fascinat- 
ing pursuit of bee-keeping. For a 
single book upon the subject we do 
not know of one so practical, so help- 
ful, so plainly written as this. 


Marketing Honey. — The Michigan 
Farmer gives the following advice on 
marketing honey : 

The first requisite of success is to 
have your honey and your packase 
clean and in good order. The label 
must not be soiled. Take a sample 
with you and solicit orders. Let your 
sample be a fair specimen of what you 
have. Visit the grocers on the day, 
and at the hour that they are least 
likely to be busy, so that they can _af- 
ford to listen to you patiently. Let 
your price be reasonable, though suffi- 
cient to cover your expense, and pay 
for your trouble. 


Gg We have received a handsome 
little volume entitled ‘‘ The Inter 
Ocean Curiosity Shop.” It is com- 
piled from numerous queries and an- 
swers published in the Inter Ocean 
during the past year. Ittouches upon 
nearly all of the popular subjects of 
the day. Religious, Scientific, His- 
torical, etc., and displays deep re- 
search and an almost boundless atqui- 
sition of knowledge upon the part of 
the author, Mr. T. D. McMillan. We 
consider it a valuable addition to our 
library, and it should be upon the 
table of every thinking man in the 
country. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Tree Planting, Cyprian Bees, Ete. 





HON. L. WALLBRIDGE. 





I was much pleased in reading the 
article upon Cyprian bees, in the BEE 
JOURNAL of June 21st. I obtained a 
Cyprian queen from D. A. Jones’ first 
importation. The strictures in that 
article, though fuller than my obser- 
vation, are very striking, and corres- 
pond with ad own experience. The 
energy of the —— is certainly 
superior to that of the Italians, and 
their propensity to sting is only one of 
the evidences of it; they are more 
prolific—this gives the advantage of 
strong colonies early. They defend 
their stores (i. e., sting) with the same 
earnestness with which they gather; 
besides, the poopeney to sting is very 
much over-stated. Even other bees 
are not equally docile at all times. 
The same is the case with the Cyp- 
rians. I have drones from a Cyprian 

ueen mated with an Italian drone, 
that show the full dark color of the 
Italian sire, and other* drones from 
the same queen showing the light 
color of the Cyprian—the difference 
very marked. I have frequently tried 
to get early queens by carrying over 
drones from a drone-laying queen (not 
fertilized), but never could get a 
queen fertilized until the drones ap- 
peared from fertilized mothers. I 
ear the Dzierzon theory is a fallacy. 
The two facts above seem to prove it. 
The following article I contributed to 
one of our papers, and send it to the 
BEE JOURNAL, as bearing upon the 
subject of tree planting for honey : 

Almost every one does, or ought to, 
set out some trees every year. The 
fallof the year is generally recom- 
mended as the best time; it may be, 
however, well done in the spring. As 
this communication is intended for 
bee-keepers, it is well to consider 
what kind of trees to —. 
. Basswood is certainly king, coming 
into blossom génerally just as white 
clover goes out; it fills an important 
place in the bee-keeper’s profits. If 
the bee-keeper fails to do well when 
the basswood is in bloom, he may 
count upon a poor return for that 
year. The linden and lime are other 
names in England for another variety 
of the same tree. Its honey-producing 
quality is its great recommendation 
to the bee-keeper—but to others it has 
advantages. For beauty, there is no 
tree that has so large and deep colored 
a leaf, and when it attains its growth 
itis valuable for timber. It is used 
for door-panelling and in many parts 
of carriages and sleighs, and its tim- 

er always commands a good price. 
It is thus useful during its growth, 


and at its maturity brings a nice sum 
of money for the purposes indicated. 
Compare it with the maple tree, so 
generally planted—what is that worth, 





either a its growth or at matur- 
ity, except for firewood? The bass- 
wood has a luxuriant Southern foli- 
age, and for beauty at least is equal 
to the maple. 

Another tree of great value to the 
bee-keeper is the honey locust. This 
tree comes in bloom quite early, and 
is valuable on thisaccount. The bees 
visit it almost in swarms, and the 
honey and pollen then brought in gets 
up the excitement in the hive, and 
breeding goes on at a rapid pace. 
Now this is the very thing bee-keep- 
ers want. They want strong colonies 
ready to gather honey when white 
clover comes in, and know of no 
tree or plant which does so much to 
strengthen the colony early as this 
locust tree. Have your colony strong 
early ; this is the secret of bee-keep- 
ing. Almost any colony will become 
strong in the white clover season ; but 
then the clover honey is used up in 
breeding, and you don’t get it as 
surplus. If you have no locust trees 
in your neighborhood, you should feed 
_— bees, or abrade combs filled with 

oney already in the hive, changing 
combs to the center of the brood nest, 
thus spreading the brood nest and 
giving the queen an opportunity of 
aying, which she will be sure to do if 
you give her a fair chance. 

Mr. W.C. Wells, of Phillipston, the 
largest bee-keeper in this part of the 
country, attributes the good success 
of city bee-keepers to the locust trees, 
as, by the good start from them, we 
get early brood, and are thus ready 
with strong colonies for the clover and 
basswood bloom. Besides the timber 
of the locust tree is very valuable; it 
is exceedingly heavy ; a cubic foot of 
it weighs about 100 pounds, and is 
called mountain ebony. It is valua- 
ble for wagon hubs, cogs for mill 
wheels, and other things requiring 
great strength ; if used for gate posts 
it is exceedingly durable. Messrs. 
George Leslie & Son, of Leslieville, 
Ont., furnish, amongst other valuable 
trees, the locust tree, of different va- 
rieties. They are all valuable, both 
for honey and timber. It certainly is 
the wiser to plant a tree which, on at- 
taining maturity, is valuable as tim- 
ber, than to plant one which, in the 
end, is not even valuable as a fence 
post, and only valuable as firewood. 

I am indebted to the Canadian Hor- 
ticulturist for valuable suggestions on 
tree planting. The article appears in 
the February number, and is by Mr. 
N. Robertson, Government Grounds, 
Ottawa. Itis too long to copy into 
this communication, but a few points 
may not be amiss. ‘‘ Take the trees 
up so as to destroy as few of the roots 
as possible ; cut the tops into what is 
called pole, eight or ten feet long, 
have a good root, a stem without 
blemish, and thus a rapid growin 
tree. Do not take a scraggy, stunte 
tree ; and do not mind having the tree 
to stand as it did before removed, but 
— the side having most roots on 

he side where the wind will be 
strongest. Let the hole in which you 
plant be much larger than the roots, 
and draw the roots out to their full 
length. Before you put in the soil, do 
not let the roots get dry, but give 














them a heavy mulch of sawdust, ma- 

nure or straw. This can be kept in 

place by a few spadesfull of earth, 

and place the mulch over that a foot 

beyond the hole where the roots are.” 
elleville, Ont. 





Rural New Yorker. 
How to Transfer Bees. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





To transfer bees from box hives into 
those having movable frames, at the 
right time and in a proper manner, 
is an easy task; but to the novice it 
seems like quite a job. Unless one is 
very amen, he should transfer bees 
only when they are getting plenty of 
honey. When apple trees are in 
blossom is usually the best time. 
Clean all the rubbish and grass away 
from the old hive, spread a lot of 
sawdust around it, and do not leave a 
crack or crevice anywhere that the 
bees can crawl into. One will need a 
hammer, a saw, a chisel, a case knife, 
a goose quill with which to brush the 
bees off the combs, a smoker, some 
water and a cloth with which to kee 
all the honey washed up clean. If 
possible, it is better to have some one 
to help. Before commencing opera- 
tions, one must be sure and get every 
thing that he will need. Commence 
about ten o’clock some pleasant day, 
when most of the bees will be in the 
field out of the way. Blow a little 
smoke into the entrance, wait a few 
minutes for the bees to fil themselves 
with honey, then move the hive back 
a few feet, and turn it bottom side up. 
Drive the bees down among the 
combs with smoke. From beginning 
to end, keep the bees in subjection. 
Notice which way the combs run, and 
take off first the side of the hive with 
which the combs are the nearest par- 
allel. Cut the combs from the side 
of the hive by running the hand saw 
down. Saw off the cross sticks close 
to the side of the hive. Pry off one 
side of the hive, cutting the nails if 
necessary. The next thing is, how to 
get those crooked, and uneven combs 
out and get them into the frames. 
Cut out the first comb, lay it ona 
board, lay a frame over it; make a 
mark on the comb around the inside 
of the frame; cut the comb a little 
larger than the inside of the frame; 
spring the trame over it, and one 
comb is transferred. Sometimes the 
combs need fastening in, and there 
are different ways of doing it. One 
way is to make holes through the 
frame with an awl, then push thorns 
or sticks through these holes into the 
combs. Some use strings, and tie the 
combs in; others use little strips of 
wood that reach clear across the frame 
of combs, and are tied at the ends 
with strings or wires. 

As fast as the frames are filled, 
hang them in the new hive, which 
should be placed on the old stand. 
Keep cutting out the combs and 
fastening them into the frames until 
they are all out, shaking the bees in 
front of the new hive. Some of the 
frames may have to be filled with 
small pieces of comb, but in a day or 
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two the bees will have them all 
fastened together, when the strings 
or strips of wood may be removed. 
In putting the combs into the new 
hive, the brood should be kept as near 
together as possible. If one attempts 
to transfer when honey is scarce and 
robbers trouble, he may have to do it 
in some building. Some bee-keepers 
drive the bees into a box before 
transferring ; but a good smart hand 
would have a swarm transferred by 
= time that it could be thus driven 
ou . 
Genesee County, Mich. 


— 





For the American Bee Journal 


A Friendly Chat with L. W. Vankirk. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





As some seem to think that all 
Doolittle is after is to make a “ big 
report,” and as L. W. Vankirk has 
been the one to speak out what others 
have | aye meg said, I wish to have a 
friendly chat with him, and thus ex- 
plain some things which seem to some 
to be a mystery or contradiction. All 
cannot be said in one article in regard 
to any system of management, that 
could be said of it, no more than one 
cha ter of the Bible could tell us of 
God’s plan of salvation for man, and 
the reason I mistrust why a few of the 
multitude do not believe the Bible is 
because their mind dwells on a few 
dark parts, rather than take in the 
whole character of the Scriptures. 
Thus some of my friends have taken 
hold of certain parts of my writings 
and forgotten others which harmonize 
the mysteries. For instance, I have 
written * get the hive literally full of 
brood so that when you put on the 
boxes the bees must store the hone 
in the boxes if anywhere, as they will 
have nowhere else to place it. I have 
also written that after the sections 
were placed upon the hive, to let the 
hive alone as far as possible, unless 
you were obliged to open it to cut 
queen cells, replace a queen, or some 
such work of necessity. If I have 
ever written that the queen keeps the 
brood chamber literally full of brood 
at all times, it was not what I intended 
to write, for they do not. To get this 
brood chamber full of brood previous 
to the honey harvest has been a tax 
upon the queen, and as the honey 
harvest commences, and we stop ex- 
changing the brood combs in the 
hive, the queen takes a partial rest, 
thus allowing the bees to fill the out- 
side combs with honey, as well asa 
portion of the top part of each frame 
as the bees hatch therefrom, hence 
when the honey harvest closes, we 
have an average of about 25 lbs. of 
honey to the colony, which is ample to 
carry an ordinary colony from one 
honey season over to another. -_ - 

It will be seen the point I have 
aimed at making in all my writings 
on this subject of brood-rearing, has 
been that a hive full of bees and 
brood at the commencement of the 
honey harvest tended toward success, 
while a hive full of honey or empty 
comb, with but few bees and little 


ment. What would you think ofa 
man who had a field of potatoes to 
hoe, that required the help of 100 men, 
who only hired two of them during 
hoeing time, and then near the har- 
vest employed the 100? You would 
say too late, and the labor of the 100 
men thrown away. Just so with bees 
which came too iate for the harvest of 
honey. Again, why I use a small 
hive and desire the combs filled with 
brood before the honey harvest, is 
that the bees enter the boxes sooner 
and more readily. If we use a large 
hive that the _— cannot keep filled 
with brood, the first thing that the 
bees do is to fill all combs not occu- 
pied with brood with honey, before 
they make a start in the boxes, after 
which the tendency is to crowd the 
ueen down. The more sealed honey 
there is between the brood and the 
boxes, the more loth the bees are to 
enter the boxes, and hence the large 
hive tends toward a small amount of 
surplus box honey. ‘‘ Enough is as 
ood as a feast,” and 25 lbs. of honey 
in the hive the first of October, is just 
as _* for the bees to winter upon as 
50 Ibs. Hence it will be seen that¢he 
25 lbs. extra is a positive damage, to 
say nothing of its selling value if 
placed in the sections, as it would be 
were a small brood chamber used. 
Again, I have told you how I unite 
bees in the spring to make them 
strong, and if I had not told you in 
another article that % of my bees 
were good enough to need no uniting, 
the position that I ‘‘ mix up thor- 
ey so as to giveall an even start,” 
would be well taken. But I have 
told you that all that were able to get 
in trim for the harvest alone were 
built up in and of themselves. How 
they are built up I have told you in 
the articles, ‘‘ Production of Comb 
Honey.” Once more, I have told you 
that I fed no sugar except in the 
spring of 1878, when I fed two barrels 
to keep my bees from starving. On 
the other hand, I have told you how 
in the fall of 1876 I united my bees 
down nearly one-third, so as to obtain 
honey enough for the rest to winter 
upon (thereby making the bees self- 
supporting), and thus given you a 
clue‘to where I got those combs of 
sealed honey. I always unite bees in 
the fall till all are in good shape for 
wintering, if they are not already so. 
I have said that after I had done all 
in my power to get 6 | bees in good 
shape for wintering, I could not tell 
why they died, and I say the sanre 
thing to-day ; but Lam not willing to 
admit that my loss in winter balances 
my income from the bees, for bees 
have paid me a good income notwith- 
standing my losses during winter. I 
rejoice over the success of those who 
winter their bees every time, yet I 
am more proud of the man_ who can, 
with the bees he has left, double the 
income of my successful wintering 
friend, even if he does lose bees 
during bad winters. 

Mr, Geo. T. Wheeler, who first in- 
troduced section boxes in a practical 
form, once said tome. ‘*I can make 


500 per cent. on bees during the sum- 
mer, even if I have to buy bees every 


while those of whom I buy do not 
make 250 per cent. on their invest- 
ment, total receipts all counted.” 
Now, about reporting: In my younger 
days in apiculture, I favored the 
adoption of the plans of those who 
backed up what they advocated by 
good reports each year, and as I was 
writing my management of an apiary, 
I thought no harm would arise from 
letting the readers know how I suc- 
ceeeded. If Mr. Heddon and others 
whom we have learned to respect 
through their writings, would report 
their crop of honey each fall it would 
please more than the writer of this 
article I am sure. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I 
am very thankful to Mr. Newmanand 
Dr. Tinker, for so ably defending me 
when I was sick, and placing me 
where this reply was unnecessary till 
I had the time to give it. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





Eichstaedter Bienenzeitung. 


Importance of Having a Good Queen. 





REV. DR. DZIERZON. 





In every season the queen must be 
accompanied by worker bees sufli- 
cient to produce and retain an in- 
creased temperature in the hive. As 
the queen is not designed to build the 
breeding cells, or furnish the brood 
with food, the workers attend to that 
for her. She is rightly called the 
“mother of bees” because she gives 
life to all the young bees that exist in 
the colony, by producing the eggs 
which develop into the future work- 
ers and drones. The success of the 
colony and its perpetuation depends 
upon the fruitfulness of the queen. 
If a weak colony be given a prolific 
queen, it will quickly increase toa 
strong one and the strongest colony 
will soon be reduced to weakness, if 
the queen produce few or no eggs, 
either on account of advanced age or 
other defect. Being aware of these 
facts the apiarist should tenderly care 
for his queens, and especially to winter 
only such colonies as have very fruit- 
ful, faultless, and not too old queens. 
Many queens are nearly useless, even 
when young, and others still prolific 
in old age, but the latter are very 
liable to lose their stfength and fruit- 
fulness at a very inconvenient time, 
when they should be depositing the 
most brood and when substitution 1s 
very uncertain on account of the 
scarcity of drones. In consideration 
of this it is very advisable to super- 
sede a queen in about the third sum- 
mer; and the most favorable time 1s 
when the bees are swarming. ; 
The first part of this operation will 
be the most difficult, especially if the 
colony is very numerous or has 
gathered much honey. One method 
which has been recommended is to 
allow the colony from which you 
wish to remove the queen to become 
— then quickly remove her, place 
the young queen in the hive and the 
superseding 1s over—before the colony 
fairly realizes her presence. But 
there is no surety of success in this 
method, for the bees are often so at- 
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tached to the old queen, that they 
will not brook substitution and im- 
mediately destroy the intruder. 

There are so very many plans given 
for catching the queen that the opera- 
tion has become so simplified that it 
can easily be accomplished in the 


' gtrongest colony. It is not necessary 


to look all over the combs and in 
every corner of the hive to find the 
queen, but you can easily locate her 
upon a comb, in any part of the hive. 
This is not done by inserting combs 
of honey—for the queen never takes 
honey from the cells but is fed by the 
bees—but by giving her an opportun- 
ity to deposit eggs without disturb- 
ance, especially drone eggs, which oc- 
cupation best pleases her majesty. 
For this purpose choose empty brood- 
combs, or such as are only partially 
filled, for the queen will bein haste 
to occupy all space and fill the cells 
with eggs in order to close the brood. 
If you will examine that hive in 24 
hours, without creating disturbance, 
you will, in nearly every instance, find 
the queen on this comb. 

To get a queen out of a box hive, 
about the only way is to drum the 
bees out and allow the queen to pass 
out with them. There will be no 
difficulty in discovering an - Italian 
queen from her golden color, for she 
excels the worker bees in Ye 
The astronomer does not have to 
search the heavens when seeking 
Venus, Jupiter, or Mars, for they so 
far surpass the surrounding planets 
in brilliancy that they catch the eye 
ata glance. No more does the bee- 
keeper seek in vain his Italian queen, 
and in queen rearing this is quite an 
object. After the queen is captured 
and the — becomes fully aware 
of its loss, the bees will build queen 
cells and rear a successor. We ma 
also expect some ‘‘after swarms;” 
the first one will probably appear in 
about fourteen days, the time being 
varied by the strength of the colony. 

But to those bee-keepers who are 
not seeking an increase of colonies 
but rather depend upon the honey 
harvest for their profits, the method 
we have given would be of no value. 
Such bee-keepers must immediately 
ee a young queen in the colony 
rom which the queen has been re- 
moved, in order to prevent after 
Swarming and cause as little disturb- 
ance among the honey gatherers as 
possible. The new queen must be 
caged at least 24 hours, when intro- 

uced ; some prefer placing a queen 
cell in the hive that is nearly de- 
veloped, but this requires skill and 
patience. I have recently tried—and 
with much better success—hanging 
the entire comb containing the queen- 
cell in the hive which contains no 

ueen. Queen cells are not scarce in 
the swarming season ; _— colony 
which has produced an early swarm 
Will contain several queen cells 
which must be used at just the proper 
time, that is, when 9 or 10 days old, 
for if delayed longer, some may have 
fully matured, and if the bees are not 
Inclined to swarm these new queens 
may destroy those remaining unde- 
veloped, by biting through the cells. 


The bees usually place the queen cells 





upon one or two combs; attention is 
necessary to distribute them suffi- 
ciently, that every queenless colony 
may be supplied with comb contain- 
ing one or more queen cells. This 
method of superseding queens is cer- 
tainly very simple and practical, as 
well as expeditious. Very little dis- 
turbance is created among the bees, 
and scarcely any interruption of labor. 
The young queen will soon become 
fertilized and commence depositing 
eggs. Should she by any means be 
lost or destroyed during the wedding 
flight, a new queen cell should be im- 
mediately inserted, and care should 
be taken to select one nearly matured 
that the bees may not become too 
much excited. 
Carismarkt, Germany. 





For the American Bee Journal 


D. A. Jones’ Method of Transferring. | k 





WM. F. CLARKE. 


When at Beeton, the other day, I 
was astonished to find Mr. Jones’ 
home yard full of the motliest collec- 
tion of old gums, time-worn box 
hives, and other antiquated bee ‘‘ fix- 
ins,”’ that I have ever set eyes on. In 
anticipation of the arrival of a lot of 
Palestine queens, he had taken a tour 
through a secluded section of country 
inhabited mostly by colored people, 
and —— up about a hundred col- 
onies of black bees, domiciled in these 
ancient homes. It only wanted a few 
weather-beaten straw skips to com- 
plete the picture of apicultural anti- 
quities. 

The Palestine queens were shipped 
too early in the season, got delayed 
among the icebergs in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and only two survived, 
causing an entry of $1,000 to the 
wrong side of the profit and loss ac- 
count in the Jones ledger. The 
weather was not very — for 
transferring, but it had to be done, as 
many of the colonies were short of 
stores, and some were even swarming 
out in search of the food which a 
backward season failed to supply 
from early spring flowers. 

Notwithstanding all the scientific 
appliances he has at command, Jones 
is the most ‘‘ rough-and-ready ”’ bee- 
keeper I have ever met with. He 
goes at the business of transferrin 
like a regular backwoodsman, arme 
with an axe and a_bowie-knife. 
** Bring a hive!” It is brought ac- 
cordingly, and put in the place of the 
old hive, which is turned bottom side 
up, and set beside the new one. ‘‘Blow 
in some smoke.” While this is being 
done, Jones is considering the best 
place for a ry the work of de- 
molition. hack goes the axe on the 
chosen spot. You would think the 
bees would streak out like lightning. 
But they don’t. That blow with the 
axe seems to stun them. Soona piece 
of the old hive is split out without 
damaging a bit of comb. More split- 
ting, till the knife can reach the first 
flake of comb, which, on being loos- 
ened, is laid flat on a broad shingle. 
Presto! The bees are swept off into 
the new hive with a goose feather, 








and the comb taken into a house near 
by, to be fastened intoa frame. Flake 
after flake is thus treated. The bees 
soon begin to find the new hive, and 


multitudes of them march into it of 
their own accord. The operation is 
all over in about half the time it 
takes for the usual orthodox drum- 
ming. 

This expeditious mode of transfer- 
ring is only practicable when the old 
hives have little or no honey in them, 
as was the case with most of Mr. 
Jones’ purchases. In buying black 
bees for transference, it is goo poner 
to choose populous colonies with but 
little honey. The gathering season is 
close at hand, and with plenty of 
workers, there will soon be plenty of 
honey. It is a common mistake -of 
beginners, in buying colonies in old 
box hives, to choose the heaviest. 
Instead of these, the experienced bee- 
eeper will pick out the colonies that 
are short of honey and strong in pop- 
ulation. Ita hive about to be trans- 
ferred has a large amount of honey in 
it, the bees must be drummed out in 
the approved fashion, and the heavy 
combs removed with great care. Mr. 
Jones has a wire cage the size of his 
frame, into which he puts combs 
heavy with honey, after fitting them, 
and extracts the honey before putting 
the frames into the hive. This wire 
cage is an admirable contrivance. It 
consists of two leaves which are 
hinged, and shut closely on the combs, 
holding them in a. Any bits of 
comb containing honey can be fitted 
into a frame, put in the cage, and ex- 
tracted by this means. 

ang poorse are very awkward and 
unthin ing about this process of trans- 
ferring. I met with a man the other 
day, who had just been trying his 
hand at it. He drummed out the bees 
all right, and then proceeded to pry 
off the top of the old hive. It was 
pretty well stored with honey, and the 
consequence was, as might have been 
expected, that the whole interior col- 
lapsed ‘“‘kersmash,” killing young 
brood and wasting comb and honey 
at a wholesale rate. 

It is astonishing how soon trans- 
ferred bees, when the job is done 
properly, settle down to work in their 
new habitation, ‘“‘clar up de kitchen,” 
and become as contented as a family 
that has just moved out of an old log 
cabin or board shanty, into a comfort- 
able new house. 

Mr. Jones fastens the old combs 
into frames, with cedar strips pro- 
jecting a little at the top and bottom, 
the ends of which are fastened with 
very fine wire. A bee-keeper who, 
like myself, was on a visit of observa- 
tion at the Beeton apiaries, mentioned 
that he used small rubber rings in 
place of wires to fasten the strips. 
‘Give us your hand,” exclaimed 
Jones. On trial, we found the plan an 
excellent one. 

Listowel, Ont., June 5, 1882. 





= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put them in. ey 
are very valuable for reference. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Wintering in Chaff Hives. 





LUCIAN FRENCH. 





In September, 1880, I transferred 
the bees from 6 of my old Langstroth 
hives into Root’s chaff hives, and 
they have wintered without loss. One 
colony seems rather weak, but I think 
will live. 

I packed 12 colonies in chaff—the 
same as in 1879 ; 3 died, and 2 were so 
weak that I took one colony from the 
cellar and put with them to save them. 
Six colonies in Root’s simplicity hive 
were packed in straw and chaff in 
large dry goods boxes, One of these 
died, and 1 was so weak I united it 
with the others. Twenty-seven colo- 
nies on the summer stands came 
pe mt 6 all right. Of the 23 colonies 
placed in the cellar 11 died, 6 were 
very weak, and the remaining 6 were 
-strong. Some bee-keepers in this 
section of the country wintered their 
bees on summer stands in the old- 
fashioned box hive, and met with lit- 
tle, or no loss, though they have but 
few colonies. I would like to know 
if overstocking has anything to do 
with loss in wintering ? 

I have been experimenting for a 
number of years, endeavoring to de- 
termine the best manner of winter- 
ing, and would be pleased to know the 
method L. James pursues; for surely 
the wintering of bees should be as 
simple as that of cattle, horses, etc. 
Iam glad to see the awakening on 
this subject. I know there are very 
many attending circumstances to in- 
fluence, and bring about this end, 
which we shall all be so glad to at- 
tain, and I think S. Valentine, on 
page 129 of the BEE JOURNAL for 
1881, names some of the important 
causes of loss. 

I have thus far had good success 
with Root’s chaff hives, but as it 
takes ‘*‘ more than one robin to make 
a spring,” I will not shout too soon. 

exter, Maine. 





Connecticut Farmer. 
How to Introduce a New Queen. 





H. L. JEFFREY. 





The first requisite for the safe in- 
troducing of a strange queen is the 
right kind of a cage to use. As good 
a one as any is made of fine wire cloth 
about 8 threads to the inch each way. 
Cut a strip 3 inches wide by four long, 
turn the edges over on the long sides 
a quarter of an inch; this makes a 
hem and prevents raveling out; then 
pull out two or three wires on the 
ends, bring both ends of cloth and 
twist the wires together. Now you 
have a wire cage about 2% inches 
long by 14 inch across. Press it flat 
till it is a half inch oval ; then tie two 
thicknesses of wrapping paper neatly 
over one end, as close to the end as 
possible, and trim off the edges of the 
paper above the string. Take a piece 
of sponge large enough to fill the 
other end quite full, wash the sponge 


your queen in the cage and then stop 
the end with the sponge. She is now 
a prisoner in the cage between the 
sponge and paper, the honey in the 
sponge furnishing her with food. You 
are now ready to put her into the 
hive. 

To prepare the hive for her, if a 
frame hive, open it and take out the 
queen if it has one; if not destroy all 
the queen cells 1f there are any. If 
the hive has any sealed honey over 
brood in the frames, uncap a small 
place on one of the combs, place the 
cage with the queen in between this 
and the next comb, bring the combs 
close enough together to hold the cage 
in place, then close up the hive and 
let them severely alone for 3 or 4 days. 
The bees will bite through the paper 
and let the queen out among them 
very quietly, and there is very little, 
if any danger of the new queen suf- 
fering any harm from the bees. In 
the last four or five years I have used 
this way of introducing queens in at 
east 500 cases without a single fail- 
ure, and I have tried other methods 
without success. 

Woodbury, Conn. 

















After Swarming.—I commenced the 
season after the water went down 
with 70 colonies; they commenced to 
swarm on the 27th of March and con- 
tinued to swarm up to the 5th of May. 
They suddenly stopped, and up to this 
time there has been just enough 
honey coming in for them to live on. 
At this time (the 5th of May) the 
honey flow ceased entirely, and I 
thought I would have to feed them to 
keep them from starving; but on the 
night of the 9th of May there came a 
tremendous fall of honey dew, when 
allthe leaves with a smooth upper 
surface were covered. It accumula- 
ted in large drops, as if it had been 
poured from a spoon. On the 9th and 
10th the bees were working like mad, 
and seemed to send out every worker 





—— clean and squeeze it dry. 
aturate the sponge with honey, put 


that could be spared from the hive. 
They stored a great deal of boney in 
those two days; then came a heavy 
rain on the night of the 10th, and that 
ended the honey flow up to June 7th. 
That honey dew was a godsend, for if 
it had not come I would have had to 
feed nearly every colony till June 7th. 
The honey flow has been heavy up to 
date, and on the 13th inst. they com- 
menced to swarm again. They have 
been swarming at the rate of 2 or3 
a day up till now. Young swarms 
that had only one-fifth of their frames 
filled with comb are swarming. Such 
as those I return to the hive after 
pinching off the queen cells, and clip- 
ping the old queen’s wing. Some of 

hem, after staying 2 or 3 days, will 
come out again with queen cells 
barely started. I have kept the honey 
closely extracted from them, yet they 
swarm. If they continue to swarm 


it is high time they were turning 
their attention to honey-gathering. 
My neighbors’ bees are doing the 
same way. If some more experienced 
bee-keeper would explain the cause, 
and give a plan to prevent so much 
swarming, I would be very grateful. 


W.G. McLENDON. 


Lake Village, Ark., June 21, 1882. 
[The cause is that in swarming 
your colonies are never entirely de- 
pleted of field-workers. We think if 
you will hereafter adopt the plan of 
moving the parent colony from its 
old stand after a swarm has issued, 
and placing the new swarm on the old 
stand, you will have no trouble, as the 
mature field workers will desert the 
parent colony, and there will be no old 
bees to go with the first young queen 
when hatched.—Ep.] 





Lamp Moth Trap.—We have had 
much rain and flooding the past four 
weeks, and such cold wind, it has de- 
terred our bees from swarming early, 
but during the last few days the 
temperature has been about 90° F., 
and we are receiving some enormous 
large swarms. In spite of all our wet 
weather bees have done excellently. 
White clover has been with us two 
weeks or more, and promises a splen- 
did yield of honey. I am trying the 
plan of setting a lamp in a pan of 
water in my apiary at night, and find 
it very profitable. It is sure destruc- 
tion to the bee moth. My neighbor, 
Mr. David Witt, was last evening 
showing me his method of manage- 
ment, and called my attention toa 
strong colony which he said was “‘cut- 
ting down an awful sight of rubbish 
every night.”’ Being anxious to know 
the cause, I send youa small package 
of it. 1. What is it, and what should 
be done with the colony? 2. Will 
bees do well put into a Langstroth 
hive, without either combs or founda- 
tion ? FRANK B. RIFE. 
Malaby, O., June 14, 1882. 


[1. The package mentioned above 
has not been received at this office. 

2. Yes, the bees will do well enough, 
but they are very liable to build 
crooked. It is mistaken economy to 
suppose good foundation is an article 
of extravagance.—ED.] 





Storms in Kentucky.—After a few 
days of encouraging honey flow, the 
16th of June opened with violent rain 
storms, continuing over the 17th, and 
accompanied by very high tempera- 
ture, resulting in the destruction of 
great numbers of field workers, the 
sections in many hives presenting the 
appearance of those left by swarming. 
Work in the sections was suspende 
for nearly a week, and many colonies 
destroyed their drones, even to pull- 
ing them from the cells. This, at 4 
time when linden was just opening, 
was discouraging indeed. This morn- 
ing it is again raining more violently 
than ever, accompanied by very heavy 
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presents the appearance of a stormy 
day. Our bees appear to have aban- 
doned clover for a white- blossomed 
weed that is a great pest in old mea- 
dows. It is nowinfull bloom. The 
prospects for a surplus of honey are 
very gloomy at this time. Queens 
have seemed to do their best to render 
the hives populous, but nothing could 
prevail against such wholesale de- 
struction of workers, and so many 
adverse circumstances. 
JOHN C. PEDEN. 

Lawrenceburg, Ky., June 26, 1882. 

{Our correspondent, we hope, will 
yet realize a good honey crop, despite 
the apparent unfavorableness of the 
weather. If summer and fall flowers 
are usually abundant in your locality, 
the weather of which you complain 
will be the very best for developing 
them. Last season your prospects 
were much gloomier than now, and 
yet the asters came in with an abun- 
dance of nectar never before equalled 
by it, and you rojoiced over the 
happy termination of your misfor- 
tunes. Even, however, if your worst 
fears are realized for this season, it 
cannot be expected that a territory as 
vast as ours, with a climate so varied, 
should every portion be equaHy as 
productive in one season, any more 
than that all soils should rival your 
famous blue-grass pastures, or that 
all herds of cattle should equal your 
incomparable shorthorns.—EpD.] 





Ready for Linden Bloom.—During 
the months of April and May, my 
bees got very little honey and as a re- 
sult, feeding was necessary to keep 
away the pangs of hunger. I now 
have them in a condition where I can 
muster a large army of workers to 
take the field as soon as the linden 
blossoms, which will be in a few days. 
Mustard is blooming quite profusely 
how, and bees are working on it some. 
Isaw some dogwood and elder blos- 
soms pgm but no bees about them. 
Does it yield any honey or not? The 
crop prospects here are fps. 

W.H. Martin. 


Falls City, Neb., June 25, 1882. 


[They undoubtedly both yield honey, 
but it is either difficult to obtain or 
Obnoxious to the bees; it is seldom 
they are seen to work on either if 
anything else is in bloom.—Ep.] 





Bees haye Prospered. — Notwith- 
a the cold, backward spring, 
bees in this locality have prospered. 

Wintered 50 colonies out of 54. Have 
had a few natural swarms. Nearly 
all my colonies are storing honey in 
the surplus boxes, and some are ready 
to be raised up. White clover is in 
ull bloom, is abundant, and every- 
thing looks promising for a good 
honey harvest. 

. Mrs. A. M. SANDERS. 

Sheridan, Mich., June 23, 1882. 





Improvement in Dispositions.—Bees 
are doing better. The Syrians are far 
more amiable than they were last 
year. Can it be handling? My class 
of 30 go among them with no protec- 
tion, and receive no harm. They are 
a great improvement, I believe, on 
the Italians. I am very pouty for Mr. 
Jones. Itis too bad. For his great 
enterprise—one of the greatest ever 
undertaken on behalf of apiculture. 
He gets only loss, and very little 
thanks. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., June 23, 1882. 

[Yes, Professor, you are right in 
your surmise ; frequent careful hand- 
ling, as we discovered years ago, will 
very much improve ‘the amiability of 
almost any colony. Here, again, 
might arise a doubt, whether it is all 
instinct which teaches the bee that its 
proper manipulation is for its benefit, 
and not to do harm; and this, too, may 
have given rise to the thought that 
bees learn to individualize, for we 
frequently hear old bee-keepers say 
that their bees can distinguish them 
from strangers, when it really may be 
a peculiarity in dress or in the manner 
of handling.—ED.] 





Motherwort for Bees. — Prospects 
for a honey crop are very discourag- 
ing here. Bees have built no comb in 
the sections as yet, and are not more 
than — a living. Cold and wet, 
with but little clover in bloom. 
Motherwort seems to be yielding 
more honey than any other plant so 
far. I have about 2,000 plants of it 
under cultivation in my experimen- 
tal garden, and I think 10 acres of it 
planted the samé as corn one way and 
drilled the other way, would support 
100 colonies of bees. 

W. T. STEWART. 

Eminence, Ky., June 22, 1882. 





Wired Foundation.— Will you please 
inform some of your old subscribers, 
through the BEE JOURNAL, if the 
wired foundation can be used in the 
body of the hive; it twists so I can- 
not use it ? G. CHOLWELL. 

Red Hook, N. Y. 

[The strongest recommendations 
urged by the friends of wired founda- 
tion are that it is proof against twist- 
ing and sagging. We have used but 
little of it, and then only in an ex- 
perimental manner, but were not 
troubled with its twisting.—ED.] 





A Sad Accident.—On the 4th of June 
I started for Hammondsport, where I 
have a vineyard, when my horses be- 
came frightened and ran _ away, 
throwing me out and breaking my 
rt I was badly bruised otherwise. 
I have been unable to attend to m 
bees since, and as it has been suc 
weather that they required especial 


care, they have suffered in conse- 
quence. I have lost 5 colonies by 
starvation. D.S. McCaLLum. 


Big Creek, N. Y., June 15, 1882. 





A Valuable Geodiing.—T herewith 
send you a specimen of white clover, 
which you see is very large, and the 
blossoms are perfectly white. It 
blooms from 12 to 15 days before the 
common or Dutch white clover or the 
alsike or red clovers. I first noticed 
it last year growing in front of one of 
my bee hives, and this year it has 
spread until there is a patch about 2 
yards square, with the seed now ripe, 
while the common white clover near 
it, a specimen of which I send, is only 
coming into bloom. Is this a new 
seedling, or what isit? My bees are 
doing first rate, and the fields are 
perfectly. white with clover. 
H. BEsseE. 
Delaware, O., June 27, 1882. 


[It'is undoubtedly a new seedling, 
although the size and shape of the 
seeds differ materially from those of 
any other variety with which we are 
acquainted. It is, however, worthy 
of cultivation, and will prove very 
valuable because of its extra large 
size and early maturity. Do not neg- 
lect it.—ED.] 





Late Feeding.—Bees came through 
the winter good, but we had 2 very 
severe spring on bees ; some had to be 
fed as late as June 17th. They are 
doing well now, June 23d. t is 
strange how they have swarmed, even 
in May, without a pound of honey in 
the hives, and none coming in. 

Hartford, Wis. I. S. CROWFOOT. 





More than Doing Well.—The thin 
foundation is the knob of perfection 
a Bees are more than doin 
well now. Swarming has commenced. 

P. P. NELSON. 

Manteno, IIll., June 24, 1882. 





The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase. 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity. — We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 





g@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


‘20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
‘words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
‘Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


“ (3 months)....30 mA 
“  (6months).... 
“ (9 months)....60 
“ a year) 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
4 per cent. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
«months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Hotices. 


@@ The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


+oa—~—> 
*<@ 


@@ We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JouRNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
‘Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 

> Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

eee een 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 
for a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


™ “ _,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook's (Bee) Manual, paper. 
= 5,—- v0 = cloth. 
= ley Bee Journal for 1 
or Apiary Register for 200 








“ 
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Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


July 8—Madison, Wis., at Madison, Wis. 
25—W estern Iowa, at Winterset, lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec., Winterset, Iowa. 
Aug. 10—Maine State, at a Maine. 
m. Hoyt, Sec. 
Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and S. W. Wis., at Rockton, Il. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
Oct. 3-6 -North American, at Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Ebrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O, 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ; 
Monday, 10 a, m., July 3. 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 
BEESW AX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The market for honey is quiet. Ex- 
tracted brings 7@10c. on arrival. No comb honey 
on the market worth mentioning, prices nominul. 

BEESW AX—Scarce, and brings 20@25c. on arri- 
val. Cc. F. MUTH. 


Quotatiens of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY—The demand for comb honey is light, 
prices being made to meet views of purchaser. 
BEESW AX —Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quajty, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—White clover, fancy, 1 lb. bxs.. 15@16c.; 
white clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 Ib. bxs., 13@ 
14c; buckwheat, 2 Ib. bxs., per Ib., 11@12c. Ex- 
tracted and strained, white. 9@10c; dark 7@8c. 

BEESW AX—The market continues rather quiet, 
but the supply is light and prices firmly sustained. 
Western, pure, 24 25¢.; Southern pure, 254%@ 
26c. D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Onr first consignment of new crop of 
comb honey was received last week from Hale’s 
apiary, Los Angeles county. It was choice, white, 
straight combs, and well filled and cupped. We 
sold the lot (about 1,000 Ibs.) for 20c. per Ib. 
Both old comb and extracted are still on market, 
and sellers are pressing it at low figures. There is 
not enough doing to give more than nominal quo- 
tations. Private advices from the southern part 
of the State are to the effect that the yield will not 
be heavy, but the reports have not thus far influ- 
enced buyers in the least. 

We quote white comb, 15@20c.; dark to good,8 
@i2c. Extracted,choice to extra white, 744@8c.; 
dark and candied, 6@6éc. BEESWAX—23@25c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY-~—In fair demand. Extracted selling at 8 
@10c.; comb scarce—nomina! ut 18@22c. 
BEESWAX—Prime in demand at 22@23c. 
R. C. GREER & CO.,. 117 N. Main Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY—As there is no honey in market, we 
have no quotations this week. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 








@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 





@@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. ° 


+. o-~> 
+e ooo 


Advertisements intended for the Bez 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 








Three years ago St. Julian, the great 
California trotter, was unknown ; the 
same may be said of Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure. ow both have a world-wide 
reputation. Why? Because they 
both have merit. One is a great trot- 
ter, the other is the most successful 
remedy ever discovered to be used on 
man or beast. 26w4t 


Bingham’s Smoker Corner, 


(I have tried several kinds of Smokers, and 
none give such satisfaction as Bingham’s; ’tis 
worth more to me than all the rest combined. 

Morning Sun, lowa. J. E. KEARNS. 














Aduertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 

Paper in America, and has a circulation in 

every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 

~ mechanics, professional and business men, 
ts, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


STANLEY AGAIN AT LARGE, 


We have now secured a quantity of bright yellow 
wax, and can furnish our thin foundation for sec- 
tions on short notice. Owing to the rapid advance 
in the price of wax, we now quote thin foundation 
at 60c. per |b. for 20lbs. ormore. Weshall be able 
to furnish a limited amount of heavy foundation 
at 45c. per Ib., also tin points for glassing honey at 
20c. per 1,000, and wire nails of any size at manu- 
facturers’ list Erloes. 

G - STANLEY & BRO., 

27w2t W 


yoming, N. Y. 
yg eet QUEENS — Warranted Ital- 
ians, $1.25 each; Warranted Cyprians, $1.50 
each; Unwarranted 





Queens, $1.00 each. Try one 
and you will want more. Address, 
27witp REV. J. E. KEARNS, Morning Sun, Iowa. 


VANDERVORT FOUNDATION 


ll SQ. FEET, or 11 lbs. $6; more at same 
rate ; less, 60 cts. per Ib., delivered at Ex- 
RRETT. 


press, Albany,N. Y. H. W.GA . 
27w4t Coeyman’s Hollow, N. Y. 
882 Consult your interest, and send for my 

¢ new circular and price list of colonies, 

Nuclei and Queens. dress 
9sm8t - D. McLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 

NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound 
size, $4.50 per 1,000. L. Hives 50c. Also, Ital- 


ian bees tor $8 ber colony. Circular free. 
8smlztp BYRON WALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 


Eee ee dite ‘4 ; = q 
NOW-READY, LAKES CiRcULP 
i 4 BHEHEIT:: at = 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
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LOOB HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, zood 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens Give mea call, friends, 
and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary. 
Belleville, St. Clair County, I). 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genewee County, Mich., 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian Queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the 
cells built in full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity. Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75c. eaeh. Tested queens, $2.00 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Send 
money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- 
der drawn on Flint, Mich. 26smtf 


5wly 





Italian Bees, Queens and Sections. 


Untested Queens, in May, $1.50 each; in June, 
$1.25; July and after, $1; per dozen, after July 1, 
$10. Sent by mail, with directions for introducing. 
Italian bees by the half pound, same price as un- 
tested queens. One 2 comb nucleus, without 
queen (Gallup frames), in May $3, June $2.50, July 
and after $2; 2-comb nuclei, with the standard 
Langstroth frames, 25 per cent. more. Sections’— 
Planed dovetailed sections, 444x44x1¥, $4.50 per 
1,000 ; 544x54x1%, $5 per 1,000. Sections of this 
thickness do not need tins between them to insure 
straight combs, and the bees can ripen up and seal 
honey faster than in combs with deeper cells. See 
testimonials in March number of Gleanings. Please 
remit by P. O. money order, by registered letter, or 
by draft on New York or Chicago. dress. 

. BA. WNSEND, 
19mtf Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


Langstroth Hives & Sections. 
_ ) 




















1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queens ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
eannot be excelled. 1 make a speciality of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. ry it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 


Bees. Address 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
Augusta, Ga. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
jgeneral heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
Ky chines ure especially adapted 
S to Hive Making. Itwil!l pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
2ockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


THE RURAL CANADIAN, 


A Fortnightly Journal of 
Agriculture, Horticultureand Rural Affairs. 
Edited by W. F. CLARKE, and 
Published at 5 Jordan street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Canada, at $1.00a year, by C. Blackett Robinson, 
Liberal inducements to local agents. 4imtf 


5smtf 
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GHRMAWN 
POULTRY AND BEE GAZETTE. 


Deutsche Gefluegel und Bienen-Zeitung. 


The only paper of its kind in America ; 75 centsa 
year—sample copies 10 cents. 


C. C. STUECKER, Publisher, 


18mtf Louisville, Ky. 








Y 16-PAGE PRICE LIST of Italian, 

. Cyprian and Holy Land Bees, Queens, Nucle- 

us Colonies and Apiarian Supplies, will be sent to 

all who willsend me their name and address ona 

Postal card. H.H. BROWN, 
l4smtf Light Street, Coil. Co., Pa. 

UREITALIAN QUEENS- Bred from se- 

lected tested Queens ; also, Chaff and Simplic- 

ity Bee Hives, all kinds of Sections, Wide Lang- 

stroth frames, and all kinds of Apiarian Supplies. 

nd for Price List. A. B. MILLER & SON, Wa- 
karusa, Elkhart County, Ind. 2ism4t 


Pure Italian Bees 


at reasonable prices. 


FULL COLONIES IN LANGSTROTH HIVES, 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every sale. 
2wst JOHN F. DIPMAN, Fremont, Ohio. 











Lewis’ Improved One-Piece Section. 


Price $4.50 per 1,000, any size to 6x6. 


No. 1—First quality, dovetailed, any size to 6x6, 
$4.50 per 1,000. 

No. 2—Second quality, dovetailed, any size to 
6x6, $3.50 per 1,000. 

No. 2is planed smooth one side, same as No. 1, 
but lumber is not as clean and white. 


LEWIS’ ONE-PIECE BOXES, of white 
Basswood, all sizes, VERY LOW. No charge for 
boxing or crating sections. 


Send for new Price List. 


c. B. 


{imtf] 


LEWIS, 


January 1, 1882. Watertown, Wis. 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We wil! with pleasure send you a sample copy of 
the Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation,Section Honey Boxes,al! books 
and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 
dress written plainly,to A. 1. RUOT, Medina, O. 


1882, --QUEENS--1882, 


Iam now booking orders. 


Warranted Italian Queens $1.00, 
six for $5.00; Tested do., after 
June, $1.50. Cyprians, Unwarrant- 
ed, $1.00, six for $5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendation from Postmaster 
and county officers. Money order office, Versailles, 


Ky. - TT. W ° 
imtf Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 





FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
{@™ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, makin 
comb foundation with base of cells of natura 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surtace ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to al! parties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines as above, otber than of my manufacture 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infringements to the full extent of 
the luw. FRANCEs A. DUN ° 

23m4t DePere, Wis. 


HIVES AND SECTIONS. 








1882. JOSEPH D. ENAS, 1882. 


(Sunny Side Aptary,) 


Pure Italian Queens, 


BEES, COLONIES, NUCLEI, 


Extractors, Comb Foundation, etc. 


Address, Sunny Side Aptary, 
9mst Napa P. Q,, Cal. 


NEWsIDEAS. 


Foundation ready for business, sheets bound 
with a light wooden rim, sample 6c; Bee’s Tongue 
Register, sent by mai) for $2.25; Italian Queens 
improved by a new process; Italian or Black Bees 
for sale In a hive adapted to migratory bee-keep- 
ing—can be securely closed for moving in one min- 
ute. For particulars address, 
9smly JOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 


Be SURE 


To send a postal card for our I)lustrated Catalogue 

of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 

lt contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 

thing new and valuable needed in an epiary. at the 
y 





lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
4sm15t Hartford, Wis. 


AGENT WANTED to sell Dr.Chase’s 2,000 Recipe 

Book. Sells at Sight, Double your money 
or ~~} pnenaerdeeniannenn cnapmmnammmmastenames 
36mlyp 








We are in better ape than ever to furnish Bee 
Hives and Sections, having remodeled our ma- 
chinery,and put everything in tip-top order for 
the coming season. We make a specialty of our 


**BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION. 


We have not sold any rights to manufacture, there- 
fore we are the sole manufacturers in the United 
States. Send for Price List. 


JAS. FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., Dec., 1881. 


NSzEe Sone persons having infringed upon 
our Patent ‘One-Piece Section,” we hereby 
give notice, that we sball prosecute all manufac- 
turers. We shall not molest bee-keepers for 
USING those purchased before Dec. ist, 1881, but 
hereby caution them against buying any except 
those bearing our stamp. It has been reported by 
some that it is Se intention only to prosecute bee- 
keepers for usikg those One-Piece Sections here- 
tofore purchased ; this is wholly untrue and false. 
J \e NCROOK 
Watertown, Wis., Dec. 15, 1881. 


. 


5imtf 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Dunham and Koot Foundation a specialty. 
Italign Queens and Bees from March to November. 
Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


5mtf PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


C. Olm’s Comb Foundation Machine, 


&@” Send for Sample and Circular. 
18mtf Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 
BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

iwly D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


1882-), §. TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 
Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
J. H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 
$2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 
er half-dozen, $16. No“Dollar” ornuclei-queens 
andled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible. 14w39t 


1882.-ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882. 


Iam _ now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the best stockinthecountry. War- 











ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
2 frame Nucleus, with 
Full Colony, 

with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Add 


L. J. DIEHL, 
[hee Order Office)—Butler, DekalbCo., Ind. 
iw 


July, $2; 
Tested Queen, $4; 


ress all orders to 





THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrust an: break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
13wtf Abronia, Mich. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 


—* Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 

Italian Queens ; Tested....$2 

ee Queens. — 

Palestine Queens. Tested... $2 

Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 

mison, ready, if weare timely notified. 

One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 

Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 

Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 

foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 

35c. per Ib. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 

perlb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
2 ¢. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882. 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L.. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from eith erot 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 











high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 

THIS PAPER me. 2"%,cu 
at Geo. P. Rowell & 

Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 


8t.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
tinNEW YORK. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 


Queen 
Full ag =o with Tested 
Queen, before July 1. 
Same, after July 1 aa 
Tested Queen, beforeJuly 1, 3.00 
= after July 1.. 2.50 
nes K“ per half doz., 
after July 1 13.50 
Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 





The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


. 50c. 
85c. 


For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881. 
For Bee Journal of 1882. 7W5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 

make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


. Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gg 
2wé6m. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to bu 








a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 24e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


Send forCirculr. J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 








NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Honey 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’’in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and par the aplariet with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 

A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 

We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 

Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsbursg, Lil. 


A valuable work for all who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced onthe subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 

The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 

It comprises all that is y for ful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y. 

Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.-—Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 4 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 

It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 

Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y 

It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 

Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itforthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious aD 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


(cm A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
e 


beginners.—Farmers 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and bright for 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 
We now quote an 


Advance of & Cents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR ———- RS, 
wholesale or retail. wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and uu answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
iSw6mp 





291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation. 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents pef pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax, 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
{flat bottom), will be 





Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 ___ 923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
iwén JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the Largest Manufactories 


Apiarian Supplies in the World, 


35 Hands now Employed. 


Here is an opportunity for one or two bee-keep- 
rs to obtain a good business. My reason for sell 
ing is that I am disabled. For information address 

8." care of the Bee Journal, Chicago, ii. who 
will forward the correspondence to me. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, 1" 
_ quote prices thus : Dunham, 10to 50 lbs., 42c., 
Wore 10 ae Fett to Mae ian 10 Tos.. 44e.; Vander 

e 5 57C., 10 to 50 
s.,54c, No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 











wily 


EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
ra yey frames, I have con- 

uded to adopt these two new 
a The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The 4 frame basket 


or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 

identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 





ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides*in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, jets inches 

For 2 Langstroth 06 lox 

pore oa 10218 © 
r4 10x18 “ 

For 2 frames of any om, 13x20 ‘“* 

Fors “* . 1244x20 “* 

For4 - ” 13x20 “ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, LIl. 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


liwtf E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


Florida Land--640 Acres =: 


«= CHEAP FOR CASH. 2% 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capi ital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conv eyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, Vy 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on —_ 
5th, 1877, by him poet to the undersigned 
$3,000. ‘The title is ect, and it is unincumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, “7 attested by the County Clerk; the 
— are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 


“ io 








I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib. -48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. i3wiy 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 cents per ek inch—no sin le cut sold for less 
MAS G. NEW 














than 50c. wm 
925 West Madison | 2h. Chicago, ‘=. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
ve and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
how to do it. It is edited and published 7. 
c. N. ABBO » Bee-Mas 
School of Apicuiture, Fairlawn, Southall, Eoaken. 
t@” We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JouR- 








NAL and the British Bee Journal, both for $3.50 per 
annum, 


is in the larger can, with the cone | 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


——%20.-—— 
820 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—_— 0° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to do without. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

—:0:— 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 
et that it is the work of a master and of 
ue.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual » ae best of our Ameri- 
can works.—LEWI15 T. Co 


It appears to have cut ~ gone Sr from under 
future book-makers.— British 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a —— ye * Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
“Sees work.—Heraid, Monticello, Ill. 

ith Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is \~ up with the cimes in every wx The 
richest rew awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so tas to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear,dis- 
interested information Aa tt in Cook’s Man- 


ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with 1 their tenpleasente. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have pever et met witha work,either French 
or tore’ ch 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, ed tor Of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, 

It not only gives the natural history 
dustrious insects, bu 
and clearly expressed 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
= a and an extended account of the 

poe ae 


“webs have / ym ith great pl 

mecum of ae It is re replete eS ber 
best information on everything be ng to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this sub 

we say, in this valuable work, rend | it carefully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every — bee- man will welcome, and it is 
to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
bandsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western A urist. 
This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-kee — 
has oe been published. it gives a ful 
ing the care and Ianagement ‘ef the the 
aviary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the 


admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—. ° 
—tot— 


PrRiIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by ) 


- THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





74 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


If you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always @ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
stpaid, from 65 cts. 
$2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey knives first, you 
will have to buy nor atented, 1878, 


others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 #2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 244 inch 1 5 1 7 
Extra Bingham Smoker 
shield), 2 inch 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, ‘i 
i) 


Knife, 2 inch 1 00 115 
To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 


ates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 


1l7wtf bronia, Mich. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 


TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of al! kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
forit. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 
G&.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


(2 Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. eg 
w6m. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

meens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for 85.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 








Swiy 





A YEAR ard expenses toagents, 
1 outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


-Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


(@ Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
50wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich, 


PAINE & LADD, 
HALBERT E.PAINE. ) WASHINGTON, 


Late Comm’r Patents. 

STORY B. LADD. . ° 

Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in 
Patent Cases. 16w3m 

















$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245, 
Pe S0vke eee es 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agraffes, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in any way tend tothe per- 
tection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool OA = 

Book, only LD aed re. 
Ré€d@ced from our late wholesale factory price, 
be » for 60 days only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far, the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order atonce. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send reference if you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Pianos, $160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
und not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Every Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

HEET MUSIC 4 price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. some. 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO., 
Box 2958, New York. 


EARS ror THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known as Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the yeur 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many sosecemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was Officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 

300 yeurs no Deafness has existed among 

the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 

any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 


2ismly 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing #1, 
and you will receive by return « remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You willnever 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

{To avoid loss in the mails, please send money 
by REGISTERED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 
= — pr forAmerica. 7 Dey St., New York. 
20wly 





Books for Bee- Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manua? 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical, 
The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, %1.25 3 paper cover, 1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making a)l its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—%1.50. 


Novice’s AKC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm, Cloth, 75ec. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘* Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fuirs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Se.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, ia paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15¢c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This —— discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey ,; the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation cf Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as fvod, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
lt is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c,. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Heney; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their _apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer ggainst the numerous health-destroying 
adulteratidns offered us food. 200 pages 5Oc- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechantie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade 5e- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etce., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Busines 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civ! 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers. 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, | 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, 0! 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 
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